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LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH mestic fondness, will listen to such 


(From the “ London Magazine, 


OLIVER, the second son of Charles 
and Aune Goldsmith, was born in 
Ireland, on the 29th of November, 
1728, at Smith-hill, in the county of 
Roscommon, at the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather ; and not in the 
vear or at the place mentione 1 in 
Johnson's epitaph on him. By 
ther mistake made im the note of his 
entrance in the college register, he is 


InOo- 


represented to have been a native of 


the county of Westmeath. Both these 


errors, Which have been 


caused by the changes in his father’s 
residence, have been rectified in a let- 
ter addressed by Dr. Strean, a clergy- 
man in the diocese of Elphin, to Mr. 
Mangin, and inserted by that gentle- 


called 


tppe ir to 


man in his eutert book 
Au Essay on Light Re uling. 

His father removed from Simith-hill 
to Pallas, in the parish of | orney a ] 


county of Longford, and afterwards to 


Tithe 


his rectory of Kilkenny West, in the 
county of Westmeath ; and in the lat- 
ter of these parish Ss, at Lissoy, o1 Au- 
burn, he built the house described as 
the Village-preacher’s modest man- 


sion in The Deserted Village. Lis 
mother was daughter of the Rev. 


Oliver Jones, master of the diocesan 
school at E!phin. ‘Their family con- 
sisted of five sons and two daughters. 

Iu a letter from his 
Catherine, the wife of Daniel [lad 
sO, L'sq., ise rted in the Life of Gold- 


} ‘ 
elder sister, 


smith, which au anonymous writer, 


Whom I suppose to have been ¢ W- 
pers triend, Mr. Rose, from a pass 
age in Mr. Nichol’s Literary Anex 


di lcs, pre fixe d to his Misc elhaue us 
Works, wonders are told of h 
predilection for tl 
those who have 


Is early 
poly ilart; but 

bserved the amy 

feat With wl hi the 


lits { j 


with some abatement of 
confidence. It seems probable, that 
a desire of literary distinction might 
have been infused into his useful mind 
by hearing of the reputation of his 
countryman, Parnell, with whom, as 
we Jearn from his life of that poet, 
his father and uncle were acquainted, 

[le received the first rudiments of 
learning from a school master who 
taught in the village where his parents 
resided, and who lad served as a 
quarter-master during the war of the 
Succession in Spain; and from the 
romantic accounts which this man 
delighted to give of his travels, Gold- 
‘mith is supposed, by his sister, to 
have contracted his propensity for a 
From hence he was 


narrations 


wand ring life. 
removed successively to the school at 
Eiphin, of which Olives Jones was 
niaster, and to that of Athlone; and, 
was placed under the care of 
Patrick Hughes, of Edge 
worthstown, in the county of Long- 
fowl, t instruction he acknow- 
ledged himself to have becn more in- 
debted than to that of his other 
teachers. 

It was probably that untowardness 
outward appearance, which 
ifterwards left him, that mad: 
his schoolfellows consider him a dult 
boy, fit only to be the butt of their 
ridicule 

On his last afler the holi- 
days to the house of hismaster, an ads 
venture befel him, which afterwards 
was made the groundwork of the plot 
of his comedies, Journeying 
long leisurely, and being inclined to 
enjoy such diversion as a guinea, that 
had been given him for pocket-money, 
ifford him ou the road, he was 
night at a small town 


, 
hastily 


the Rev, 


’ 


» whose 


im hits 


nevel 


return 


would 
overtaken by 


‘ 
\rdagh. 


llere, inquiring fos 
1 thouse im the place, he was 


ntleman’s house that 














100 Life of Olive 
for his regard to moral decency. It 
was not printed till some years after, 
in 1776, when his reputation had been 
in some degree established by The 
‘Traveller. Meanwhile he published, 
im a periodical work called the Ledg 
er, his letters from a Citizen of the 
World to his Friend in the Last, in 
which, under the character of a Chi- 
nese philosopher, he describes the 
customs and manners of Europeans. 
But this assumed personage is an 
awkward concealment for the good- 
humoured Irishman, with his never 
failing succession of droll stories. Of 
these there are too many; and the 
want of any thing like a continued 
interest issensibly felt. Ldo not know 
of any book, on the same plan, that 
is to be compared with the Persian 
Letters of Montesquieu. 

In the spring of 1763, he had lodg- 
ings in Islington; and continuing 
there till the following year,he revised 
sereral petty publications for New 
bery, and wrote the Letters on Eng- 
lish History, which, from their being 
published asthe letters ofa nobleman 
to his son, have been attributed by 
turns to the Karl of Orrery and Lord 
Lyttleton. 

His next removal was to the Tem- 
ple, where he remained for the rest of 
his life, not without indulging a pro- 
ject, equally magnificent and vision- 
ary, Of making a journey into the 
the East, in order to bring back with 
him such useful inventions as had not 
found their way into Britain. He was 
ridiculed by Johnson for fancying 
himself competent to so arduous a 
task, when he was utterly unacquaint 
ed with our mechanical arts. [lk 
would have brought back a grinding- 
barrow, said Johuson, and thought 
that he had furnished a wonderful im- 
provement. ‘The more feasible plana 
of returning with honour and advan- 
tage to his native country, was held 
out to him through the partronag: 
ofthe Earl of Northumberland. That 
nobleman, who was then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, sent for him, and 
made him an offer of his protection. 
Goldsmith, with his characteristu 
eunplicity, replied, that he had a bre 
thes aeler ylnan, vhost if ed 


’ 


Goldsimnii 


of he Ip; that 


for himself he 
to the booksellers for support 





look¢ 
Phis 


reliance happily did not deceive hit 
By the rewards of his literary labours, 
he was placed in a comparative stat 
of opulence, in’ which his propensity 
for play alone occasioned adiminy. 


tion, 


In 1765, appeared The Hermit, The 
Traveller, and the Essays. 

About this time a club was formed, 
at the proposal of Reynolds, whi 


consisted, besides that eminent pa 


int 


er and our poet, of Johnson, Burke, 
Burke's father-in-law, Doctor Nugent, 
Sir John Hawkins, Langton, Beav. 


clerk, and 


Chamier, who met and 


supped together every Friday night, 
at the Turk’s [lead, in Gerard-street, 


Soho. 


The bookseller’s shop belong 


ing to Dr. Griffiths, called the Dui. 


ciad, in the 


neighbourhood of Catl 


rine-street, was another of his fay 


ite haunts 
His comedy 


of the 


Good Natur 


Man, though ith ud received the sa 
tion of Burke's approval, did not pl 


Garrick suthciently to induce | 


venture it on 


man, at Covent Garden 


of January, 17 


repre sented for nine 


his 
therefore, brought forward by ( 


): 
’ 


in 
theatre It was 
ou the 

but having bee 


nights, del 


longer maintain its place on the stag 
though it is one of those comed 
which atlord most amusement in th 
closet. For his « onceptiou of the ct 


racter of Croake r, the authorac know 
was indebted toJohn 


ledged that he 


son's Susptrius, in the Rambler 


n 


of Honevwood, in its undistinguishing 


bunevolence, bears some resem lai 


to his own, 


In the next year he published his 
Deserted Village; and entered int 
agreement with Davies, to compiles 


History of 


Eugland, 


in four octa 


volumes, for the sum of five haudre 
pour Is, in the space of two years;! 
fore tl expul ition of which per 

he made a compact with the book 


1 
seniect 


im abridgment of theRon 


[listo v,whi hhe had be fore publist 


ed 


d sin 


cert ty eas 


! 


I 


is 


Phe History of Greece, which has 


death, cannot w 


re 1 ter his pr 





woke 
This 
» hit 
OUTS, 
stat 
Prisity 
nin. 


t, The 


rmed, 
v hic 
paint 
burke, 
gent, 
Bea 
t and 
right, 


treet, 








1h 
WOMEN, 


Ir has often been a subject of me- 
ditation with me, whether there be 
really any difference between men ind 
women—I mean in their intellectual 
powers. It is argued by some, that 
there is naturally no difference what- 
ever, and that all the difference we 
observe is produced by art. Education 
has certainly a wonderful influence in 
fashioning the mind, and some phi- 
losophers have carried this principle 
so far, asto ascribe to it all the varie- 
ties in the animal creation. ‘They say 
that man is indebted for its superio- 
rity solely to some accidental pecu- 
liarities in his organization; that had 
he had the hoof of an ox, the nails of 
the wolf, or the claws ofthe lion, he 
would have been no better than these 
animals. I confess | do not hold with 
this sort of philosophy ; [ rather think, 
with Galen, that man is wise, not be 
cause of his hands, but that he had 
hands appended to his wrists instead 
of the hoofs of a horse, because of 
his pre-eminent wisdom. And I think, 
in like manner, it will be easy to show, 
that there is a natural, or, asthe Mar 
would say, a 


quis of Londonderry j 
between the 


fundamental difference 
sexes, wholly independent of social 
institutions, 

Were there not this difference, how 
witthat women, in all 

uintries, have held only 
ate station in society @ [education is 
insuffigient to account for this circum- 
stance, because it 
think ultimately 


ventitious 


wes and all 


i subordi 


isin nature for every 
to triumph over ad 
stacles, and attain that 
rank for which it isqualified. Besides, 
that education 
exerts such an omnipotent miluence 
over the destiny of individuals. Most 
remarkable for tutellectual 
emucuce, have attained it in spite of 


pecuibar disadvantages ; it has 


we do not observe 


jr rsols, 


ever 
een the lot of Genius to contend with 
the difticulties of fortune, birth, and 
‘ucation, 


males lal 


Allowing, then, that fi 


urunder disadvantagesfrom 


tis source, is it not surprising that 
] 
they do not exhibit similar instances 
THumphig over them? yet we 


Ss t i 





OMEN 








inl 


wy extraordinary examples of intel- 
lect, they are always, [ apprehend, an 
inferior grade, Thus they have pro- 
duced no philosopher equal to New- 
ton, no poet like Homer, no conqueror 
like Alexander, no dramatist like 
Shakspeare,—nor, to my mind, any 
cook equal to the great Doctor Kit- 
chene tT. 

Eminent women, no doubt, there 
have been; but when we examine 
their productions, we seldom, [ think, 
fail to discover traces to which sex 
they belong—the peculiarities oftheir 
nature usually reminding us of the fa- 
ble of sop, quoted by Bacon, when 
puss sat demurely at table, in man’s 
ittire, till a mouse crossed the room. 
The late Madame de Stael was a strik- 
ing instance of this sort. No female 
displayed greater and more varied 
powers of intellect ; yet in her occa- 
sional antipathies, she evinced all the 
shall Lsay ?) of her sex, 
Queen Klizabeth is another instance 
ofa masculine mind conjoined with 
She was never 
weary of listening to discourses on her 
and her most 
grave ministers found no way so ef- 
fectual to her favour as by telling her 
that “ the lustre of her beauty dazzled 
them hke the sun, and they could not 
behold it with fixed eyes.” But per- 
haps the rarest example of intellectual 
manhood is Catherine the Second, 
ice f d secms 


we iknesses 


womanly tnfirmities. 


- reellent beauties,” 


l mipre ss of Russia: she 


to have had very little of woman in 
he iture ; even her vices were of a 
n y ordes unbitious, cruel, and 
rious; and mheramours she ap- 
} s, In some respects, to have usurp 
ed t plac e of the opposite sex, ond 


treated her lovers more 


r mistresses than admirers. 


numerous 
like h 

I have chosen these three examples 
is I ne the best 
biting the strongest claims toan equa- 


lity with man. 


known, and exh 


I perhaps onght have 
found living instances of great merit, 
but [prefer confinmg my observations 
to those thatare dead. ‘The examples, 
however, that [ have quoted by no 


means decide the question: if is not 
by particuler instances, but by com- 
t mostemimentol both sexes, 


erci il rat ! 
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‘T'rows has much 5 aried, since, as ob- 
jects of Pagan worship, they were enu- 
imerated by pious Catholics among the 
list of fallen angels: for the Shetland. 
er still sains or blesses himself, as he 
passes near their haunts, in order to 
yet rid of his fearful visitauts. Al- 
though, according to the theory of 
the early Divines of Scotland, the 
light of the Reformed Religion ought 
to have long ago expelled from the 
Jand these ageuats of heatheuism and 
popery, set they are scarce ly less seen 
than formerly, and appear gaudily 
dressed in habilimeuts of 
Brand, however, says, that tn his days 


green. 


they were often seenin Orkney, clad 


in complete armour. They partake 


ef the natere of men aud soirits, yet 
have material bodies, with the means, 
however, of making themselves tava 
sible. ‘They have also the power of 
multiply tig their species: thus a fe- 
mate of the Island of Yell, who some 


vears ago died at the advaueced age of 
oue hundred years, 01 


net j i ! 


more, 


some famy children, accompa 


nied by a hitth dog, plaving, lke 
other boys aud girls, on the top of 
a dull At another time, whilst 
in bed, she had to stretch herself 
up, when secing a htthe boy, with 


i 
a white night-cap on his head, sitting 


tt the fire. she asked him who he was. 
* Tam ‘Trippa’s son,” answered he. 
| pou heat ne whi h, thre rood W 

Than tned herself, that Is, illed on 


God w be about her, and Prippa's 
son immediately vanished 

Several Shetlanders, among whom 
witches, have ene 
id folk, 
a special indulgence, have 


are warlocks and 
joved a communion with the 
and, by 


been transpe rted in the air, whenever 


occasion served, from one ishiud to 
iwother. In their visits to ‘Trolhou- 
land, or any other knoll of a tatlas 
deseription, they have been allowed 
fo enter the mitertor of the hill at one 
sidcjand tocome out of it at the other 


° ; 
and, in this subterrancous journey 


been dazzled with the snlendo 


’ 


have ' 
exhibited within the reces 


| Phey report 


» through 


whi h th *y have passe 


that allthe inter walls e adorned 





Superstitions of 





the Shetland Kl nidey s 





to VFairy-land, resemble the strang 
unplements that are sometimes fon ; 
Jying abroad on the hills, which sce». 
tical antiquaries ascribe to an earl; 
race of inhabitants who peopled Shet. 
land. ‘Thus there are innumerabk 
stories told of ‘Trows, who, in thei 
rambles, have carelessly left behiy 
them utensils of a shape unknown t 
human contrivance. Sometimes the 
dairy-maid observes a fairy woman 
the act of clandestinely milking th 
cows in the byre, upon which 
when the 
takes so precipitous a flight,as to leay: 
behind her a copper pan, of a forn 
never belore scen, 

The ‘Trows of the hills have a relish 
for the same kind of food, that affor 
to the human race, 
when, for some festal occasion, ther 


sains herself, evil spirit 


a sustenance ar 





would regale themselves with go 


beef or mutton,they repair to theShet 


id 


lander’s seatholds or tow a-mails, a 


employ elf-arrows to bring down the 


victinis, 
** There ev'ry herd by sad expetie 
ki Wo 
slow wing'd with fate these elf-s 


irrows fly, 


sick ewe her summer 





lieile! 


In Scotland, the quid folk are 1 
the best of archers,since the triang" 
thts with which the shafts of the 
arrows are barbed do not always tak 
etfect, and 


ed on th 


are therefore found strew 
hills; but the Shetla 
dwarfsare much more successful,u 
of they 


asile, so as to afford a 


ever glance 
fertile then 
northern aul 
id have he 
found ia the country, might have 

siuned then orien 
Pictish race that 
pursuit of King 

When th 
as to shoot 
that is to be 


the eves of 


arrows having 
of speculation for the 
quity, who, if they ¢ 


1 tO some 
had fled 


Kenneth 


magia 
from 
rows Ire so Success 
best fatlings 
they delu 
with the subs 


one of the 
met with, 
its ownel 
tution of some vile substance posses 
tis that of the 
mel which t] have taken away, a 


t ‘ ] ‘ 
‘ s 





rang 
for | 
1 SCEn. 
earl; 
| Shet- 
erable 

the if 
re hig 
vn t 
€s the 











which have perished by accident are 





rat the present day 











wi ws brought 
f furnishing a 
i il nquet. So pres 
wrious al the same time was the man’s 
lividual preservation, that In ’ 
lers himself as indebted for it to t 
s protect faf ! 
r whose s! ] ourhe | I l 
aa Gita: Ge cove, tn os 
turnug to his WW ! l 
efton the earth 1 » hie rncd 
{ tthe ver noment wien, Ww 
vi ean of vi » he had 
Ith } bial 
wr of t | 1, ( 
! ] { 
i i I oka 
Ly t | In this 
+ ] ? | ‘ 
[ ‘ ted | 
\ th t thie 
! ‘ i 
ther ves a iubie 
ein { ein t seven 
tecuthcentury, uomort zed tie nan 
of A f i Cornwall, vs , 
with salves deriy rom les, poe 
rue ln ly eel nie lo 
There w » for pl reg i mia 
in th nad Lust, wh i i 
earthet pot contamiing an unguent 
infallible power, which he Vials 
obtained by him from the hills, aud, 


like the widow's cruise, it was never 
exhausted of its couteuts. 


These sprites are mu h addicted t 
music and dancing, aud, when tl 
make their excurs , it ts ner ’ 
with tu ny be t, 

}ia ied by th, most ex ] i 
m \ 

——-—— I Vair V 
Who a 
Yr for b, Son 
Or in 


h he would afterwar 





\ 1 jocuud music charm his 


lying in bed, 
day-light 


morn before 


i ( ll my of iw IWS 
5 his do r, accompanied by a 
bhaving a musical ear, he rea 


ir that was played, 


I ds repeat, 


it by the name of the hairy- 


i si where the aances of 
re held, is, as iu othey 

s, to! letected by the in. 
the form of rings which 
fect make on the urass; aud 
ht Hy precinets itis ha 








tt hristian to enter 
hist I iys 
) 
it t cieé 
) ? f Mm 
gut, 
i ice lmusic inthe 
Idicted to the al 
f 
s, in 
\ ve cihews of 
| clinus, tl 
t Whom known by 
' ' 
{ ty, by some 
thi ly Visits for 
| be particularly 
it mid tn 1, vet 
bye vi l 1 vin dk 
if vet fosome fairv it 
f ty, the latter hour is, a 
t Asiatic countries, by far 
, , 
n Ou this ace t, 
t,t! ¢ ty 1 tto ik \ " 
f ] r, mother wi 
y 3! ~f | | 
ike t. Basil, to pray 
t 1 I th cle ! 
may | vert Children 
re tak vay to the hills, in 
tol \ lows to the infant 
¢ Crows; on which « 
I the lamentable eects have 
produced that have been so well 
legant poct of Scot 
! ‘ 


tlic tuuse OF the 








wondrous lay, 
How, While around the tho ess 
Matronys siec} 
Soft o'er the tluor the treacherou t 
creep, 
And bear the smiliny ifa 
away 


Hy w starts the 


See sees at dawna gaping idiot re 





) 





snatch the muocen from » 

wild, 

And save the parents fond te! 

lespair.’ 

When an impression prevai it 
wmv childbed-women or tulants, | 
my away with disease, or betrayi 
a mental fatuity,are beings ° 


elfin breed,” substitut ry the Lrows, 
mithe ploce of tl whon thi ! \ 
have taken into the lulls, uo tn t 
mieutl « bb persuade t famnv, tab '- 
mg under stich a persuasion, to flora 
the objects of commuscration cutrust 
ed to their care the attention which 
tiieir sil " mands, Vor, on i 
melancholy occasions, are there want- 
ny persons who pretend t th | ver 
of entert tl caves of the fairies, 
and of restor ng the buns ‘ us 
who may be mminured ia them totherr 
friends. A warlock of the parish of 


Walls is sa to hav tinhassed a con 
siderable sum of money by assuming 
such an totlucnce over the demons of 


the hills; his s iceess being denoted 


by the apparcut recovery of chil Ibe¢ 


women or clildren from Ue disease 
under which they had laboured 
Vhen the limb of a Shetlander is 
all cted wiih paralysis, a bUSpicion 
often arts that it has becu hes 
tou 1 spiri 
iched by evil pirits, or that the 
sound mewher bh been abstracted 
’ 
and an imscusible mass of m ites 
substituted luce \ ta i 


how 





fest 


jira 


ve 


ret 


hols, s! 


mh 
but 
hh 


! 


‘ 


rouna, 


vernents 


:. 
ul 


moscerver 


him 


S¢ 





of 


erhat 


1 bye 


orew 


elves nnmediat 


edd 


fem 


ile 
, 


t 


t ' 
r ered the 


themselves 


The idiot suc 
th porn their 
fain rity wit 
lie danee, that 


ral muhabitant of 


ppose to posses 


t 
vlurmed ind 





n 











. rECI K Cet ra 
° r 
\ 
' lure Great UHarry,built 
r of ilenry VIl 1.» 
| widered to hay een, 
t eaking, tl inst ’ ) 
t Navy, thi 1 there Is reas 
e that Richard Hl MN 
tv, a of the shins which he emy 
' , hi \ ' i thi » l 
pt from the ¢ ‘ Ports r fi 
5 s lo | y \ ! 
t . Is ( 1 h ' 
vy his own ! itty 
6 exe set it ( 
the} ent ro lt y 
tufed au admuralty and 
) ited) COMMIIssIO rs 
tla: ; 
eervi thie ward, 
stiuct protes 
a i . , we 
‘ yas e % i ( 
sea U t betw " 
| Ll tire Moorish | 
\ | ‘ ’ , 
! ' l 1 ! 
( it 
s f i ert ’ 
tiem out 
‘ ' 
‘ vi a t a tne 
hth » a ‘, p i 
) t 
‘ te . 2 
sile, or gun af 
a ' vw deck 
1 that i te 





t of the shot they discharged: 
i for which may have been, 
lis were not all made of 


ne materials; some 


be ing of 


¢ 


some of stone, and some of lead, 


substances very different in 
of gravity It appears, also, 


iollow iron shots, filled with 


yustible matter, were very early 


Hence, the we ight 


t 
hot was of too thuctuating a 


into use 
10 

toserve for the classification 
in that discharged it 
reut species of English ship 
former days, was the ** can- 


\mong 


with its varieties, the cannon 
cannon-serpentine, bastard- 
, al ‘ non, aud cannon 


ble irk Cerace de Dieu ippre irs 


ce mounted, the whole, cerghty 
posed ilmost every 
rim tse Of these eighty guns, 
re than fifiv-four, according to 
msy drawing handed down to 
ere p ntead rough broadsicte 
Phe rer rowel ymunted, 
s bow or stern chasers, or as 
er " es pon the after- 
the fur from its 
1 appre », it tien might 
} ille i t 1 Ss 
, es e muzcle 
t ane hve t t n t 
t he t v4 rh 
Vhis ship} if miasts; ind, 


(;reat ilarry w the first two 


| In 52, the lat- 
the Pdw Llere all 
st frigate but in England, 


nstant Woarwn Ke” a 








Anecdoti of Vaval frchat eu 


4 5: ui acalc of 
t till thre us 
were 


DD 


ever 


can 
D known ch 
verTcome, Litt 


st) ts 
" is owing, 
» the coute ze of its ships 
Hpolidan, she ithed. partly toa princy f pure nat 
first mentioned in ) vrowth, a relat t uw the physic 
eau rather thie 
mia ime 
vast Algiers. Cart des 
were invented by General Robert 
M le, first ra 


have peen invent nuiMcri 
iv by Kevneau, a brenchmian, 

I } 
employed ’ 


al,strength 


scen ’ 
ra 
ott 


vot 











wen climb 


the pike, a 


within his re 


Rail 
isabslec 
sastui 
how 


In cutting 


Camaret ‘ 
“Air, Drow! 
» aller ie 
Chevretles gq 

or pl K 

I ith 
were i ct 
viees la the 
! nber Of mn 

rie 

wil e he 
tly anne 
st ! ile 

l, ter 
i ‘ 

AE 
I \ his 
forwat i 
s 

I push, 

t emy's { 
cutla ‘ " 
fallautiy das 
| gut bis w 
ily Nu part, tl 


S 4 
hui, WW 
is « 
tpi 
i 
ti 


s wise men; and anion 


b pei 
wenes, ‘of 
but it is 


n Whether you will have 


ii Vy receive agai 


ue jicit to-morrow,’ 
ig at a meeting of archers, and 


uy some ol themto 





e very bad 


w@ largel 


placed himsel Very 
y ou be ig asked whiv 
places he chose that, he replied, 
in ail Others there is danger 


vy be hit. 


luis surly manner, and short 
»he was ea ithe Cynic, or 
tt ronce tu the market and 


muer im pubtic, Ine was 
cd by amob, who called him 
served the phi 
r, “* you are the dogs, for vou 
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